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a A COVER: Philadelphia's Independence Hall, 
ee) ~* the former Pennsylvania State House, where 
— the Second Continental Congress received, 
debated, adopted and signed the Declaration 
of Independence. See story on Page 10. 
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Franklin Mint Corporation forms two new divisions 


Shortly before this special Bicentennial issue of the Almanac went 
to press, Charles L. Andes, Board Chairman of Franklin Mint 
Corporation, announced the formation of two new corporate 


divisions — Franklin Porcelain and Franklin Crystal. 

Both divisions have already begun operations and will offer 
their first issues in a continuing series of collectibles in the very 
near future. Further details about both Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal will appear in next month's issue of the Almanac. 





Your FM Representatives’ Datebook 


March 6-7 


Dan Harley 


Corpus Christi Coin Club Collector's Show 
Memorial Exposition Hall 

402 South Shoreline Drive 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


March 6-7 
Ed Quagliana 
Interstate Coin Club Show 


Venice Ballroom 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


March 19-21 
Dan Harley, Bill Krieg and Virginia Culver 


Chicago International Coin Fair 
Chicago Sheraton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


March 26-28 
Dan Harley, Bill Krieg and Virginia Culver 


Georgia Numismatic Association 12th Annual Convention 
Holiday Inn 

726 Broad Street, SW 

Gainesville, Georgia 


March 27-28 
Ed Quagliana 
Racine Numismatic Society 38th Annual Coin Show 


Racine Motor Inn 
Racine, Wisconsin 


April 3-4 

Ed Quagliana 

Lehigh Valley Coin Show 

George Washington Motor Lodge 
Route 22 at 7th Street Exit 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


April 8-10 

Dan Harley 

Pensacola Coin Club Show 
University Mall 

1-10 & Davis Highway 
Pensacola, Florida 


An invitation from 
Charles L. Andes 





Hello, I’m Charles Andes. 
As Chairman of the Board 
of The Franklin Mint, it’s 
my very real pleasure to 
invite all of you to come 
and visit Philadelphia dur- 
ing our country’s Bicen- 
tennial year. 

As you know, this is a 
special time for all Amer- 
icans. A time to rededicate ourselves to the living 
principles of freedom on which this country was 
founded. A time to remember that, even though 
we're still a young nation, we have a heritage of in- 
dependence unmatched in all the world. 

And much of that heritage has its roots right here 
in the Philadelphia area—here in the “cradle of 
liberty’ where it all began. 

For it was here that independence was declared 
and the United States of America was born. It was 
here that the Liberty Bell —the bell that’s still here 
—first proclaimed our nation’s independence 200 
years ago. It was here that our first two Presidents 
served during the decade in which Philadelphia was 
our national capital. 

And it was here that Benjamin Franklin, that re- 
markably wise philosopher and statesman, lived and 
worked. Even teday, I think you can almost feel the 
spirit of Dr. Franklin walking beside you as you stroll 
the cobbled streets of old Philadelphia. 

So as you can see, those of us who live and work. 
in this area are proud of the role played by Philadel- 
phia in our country’s history. Naturally, we'd like to 
share that pride with all Americans during the ex- 
citement of this Bicentennial year — and that’s why 
we're urging you to come and visit us. 

Elsewhere in this special Bicentennial issue of the 
Almanac, you can read about all the wonderful things 





to see and do when you come to Philadelphia. But 
there are a couple of them I'd like to tell you about 
myself, because we have a very special interest in 
them: The Promenade of States and Signers Walk, 
both located in Independence Mall. 

The Promenade is located in the block bounded by 
Market and Arch Streets, between Fifth and Sixth, 
directly across from the new home of the Liberty 
Bell. The Promenade consists of two rows of arched 
brick pavilions, numbering 50 in all, each honoring 
one of our 50 states. Suspended from the ceiling of 
each pavilion is the official seal of the state it honors. 

The thirteen arched pavilions along the Fifth Street 
side of the Promenade are dedicated to the Thirteen 
Original States, and running the length of these 
pavilions is Signers Walk — a pathway in which are 
embedded 56 bronze plaques. Each plaque bears the 
portrait and signature of one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We at the mint are especially proud of the portraits 
and signatures on those bronze plaques. For they 
were produced from the original artists’ models cre- 
ated by Franklin Mint sculptors as the basis for The 
Official Signers Medals of the Bicentennial Council of 
the Thirteen Original States. 

In urging you to come to Philadelphia this year, 
let me also extend a personal invitation — especially 
to all of you who are Members of our Collectors So- 
ciety —to include a visit to The Franklin Mint in 
your trip. We're located just outside Philadelphia 
along the historic “Liberty Trail,” in the heart of the 
beautiful Delaware Valley. (You can read about some 
of the things you'll find here at the mint on pages 22 
and 23 of this issue.) 

We may not have all the Bicentennial attractions 
of Philadelphia, but we think you'll find your visit to 
the mint an interesting and enriching experience. 
And we promise you a warm and sincere welcome. 


Sincerely, 


Chiler f prtia 


Charles L. Andes 


From Boston harbor . . . 
to the siege of Yorktown 


Thirteen events that shaped a nation 


i: began in Massachusetts — and it 
ended in Virginia. It took almost 
eight long and bitter years—and it 
pitted British Americans against Brit- 
ish Englishmen. The cost in treasure 
was dear and in blood, terrible. But 
in the end, it was worth it. 

For, between the rain-swept night 
of December 17, 1773, and the dusty 
Autumn afternoon of October 19, 
1781, a new nation was forged in rev- 
olution — the greatest free nation the 
world has ever known. And the course 
of that long struggle — from the Bos- 
ton Tea Party to the Surrender at York- 
town— is marked, like milestones, by 
a number of unforgettable events that 
shaped the destiny of America. 

As far back as the early 1760s, the 
colonists of British America were 
growing increasingly discontented 
with their mistreatment at the hands 
of the mother country — and so they 
seldom passed up an opportunity to 
twist the royal lion’s tail. One such 
episode — the pelting of British troops 
with oyster shells — ended tragically 
in Boston during the late Winter of 
1770 foolhardy young 
Americans dead and six wounded. 
(That unhappy affair is remembered 
today as “The Boston Massacre.) 


with five 


The men who gathered at the Bos- 
ton harborside three years later, 
however, were sober merchants and 
artisans — respected all — 
and they were there to protest the 
imposition of yet another British tax 


in the most direct way they could — 


citizens 


by feeding a newly-arrived shipment 
of tea to the fishes of Boston harbor. 
And so it was that John Fulton and 
the Bradlee brothers, Tom Chase the 
Amos 


distiller and Adam Collson, 


Lincoln and sixteen-year-old Joshua 
Wyeth, Sam Sprague the mason, 
Ebenezer McIntosh and the others — 
led, of course, by the firebrand Sam 
Adams — descended on _ Griffin's 
Wharf, their blackened and 
cloaked in Indian blankets. 

There, they boarded the British ship 
Dartmouth and, advising Captain Hall 
to stand peaceably aside, proceeded 
to haul more than 300 chests of tea 


faces 


thing of a party. Years later, shoe- 
maker McIntosh would joke, “It was 
my chicken that did the job.” 

There was at least one other in the 
band of colonial patriots that night 
on Griffin's Wharf whose name was 
down in American history 
alongside that of Samuel Adams. He 
was asilversmith, the son of a French- 
born artisan named Apollos de 
Revoire. And sixteen months later, he 


to go 





THE VDESTHUSTION OF SZA NI BOSTON HABLON. 


from the ship’s hold—tea worth 
£18,000 — and dump it over the side. 
It was the first organized act of 
open defiance to British rule in the 
American colonies. It was done quick- 
ly and quietly. It was non-violent. 
And no one was harmed — save for 
one incautious patriot who was 
knocked 


boom. Indeed, except for the serious- 


senseless by a swinging 


ness of their purpose, the Americans 
did treat the whole affair as some- 


rode out from Boston to warn “every 
Middlesex village and farm” that the 
British were on the march. 

The day after Paul Revere’s famous 
warning ride, those British troops 
who had marched out of Boston and 
crossed the Charles River — some 700 
grenadiers and light infantrymen — 
exchanged musket fire with colonial 
militiamen at two nearby towns. Be- 
fore the day ended, 49 Americans lay 
dead and 41 wounded on Lexington 


Green and at Concord’s North Bridge. 

The date was April 19, 1775. A shot 
had been fired and “heard ‘round the 
world’ — and the war for American 
independence had begun. Another 
milestone in the making of America 
had been passed. 

Less than a month later, Ethan 
Allen and 83 of his “Green Mountain 
Boys” surprised the British garrison 
at Fort Ticonderoga in New York and 
brazenly demanded surrender “in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress.” The British 
gave up without a fight! Allen and his 
men were after the fort’s cannons; 
weapons sorely needed by the grow- 
ing colonial forces outside Boston. 

Those same cannons, after being 
rushed overland, were employed the 
following month in the bloody Battle 
of Bunker Hill on June 12. This first 
full-scale battle, actually fought on 
Breed’s Hill, cost the Americans 140 
killed and more than 300 wounded. 
The British, however, paid a much 
heavier price for their narrow victory; 
nearly 1200 casualties — almost half 
their entire attacking force! 

While armed skirmishes and 
pitched battles continued in New Eng- 
land, other American patriots had 
been actively espousing the cause of 
freedom far to the south in Virginia. 
One of the most outspoken of those 
champions of liberty was a_ back- 
woods lawyer named Patrick Henry, 
an incendiary speaker who had 
learned the art of exhortation from 
revivalist preachers. 

On March 26, 1775, in Richmond’s 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Henry 
roused his fellow Virginians with a 
soul-stirring speech in which he 
warned: “Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace — but there is no peace. The 
war has already begun .. .”” Henry did 
not know what course others might 
take, but his own choice was clear: 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

One of those listening to Henry in 
St. John’s Church was a 31-year-old 
lawyer and planter named Thomas 
Jefferson. No orator himself, Jeffer- 


son’s weapon was the pen—and he 
would wield it with eternal and dey- 
astating effect two Summers later in 
Philadelphia. There, in a document 
spelling out a “long Train of Abuses 
and Usurpations,” Jefferson brilliant- 
ly set forth the reasons that had im- 
pelled the United States of America 
to sever all ties with England. 

The delegates to that Second Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia 
pledged their support of the Decla- 





Washington crosses the ice-choked Delaware. 


ration of Independence with “‘our Lives, 
our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor” 
—and many of them would be called 
upon to do so. 

Another milestone had been passed. 

But independence declared was not 
independence won. For that, the 
Americans had to go on fighting. They 
did so in a series of battles — of vic- 
tories and defeats—stretching over 
the next five years. 


They did so... 


At Trenton after Washington had 
moved his troops across the _ ice- 
choked Delaware River on Christmas 
Night 1776 to rout 1200 Hessian mer- 
cenaries in that fortified town. It was 
a gamble for Washington, but one he 


had to take. For he was in desperate 
need of a victory to bolster the Sag- 
ging morale of his troops; indeed, of 
all his countrymen. 

Ironically, Trenton was a battle in 
which everything went wrong for 
Washington — except the outcome. 
For the Americans won their first 
clear victory of the war, with not a 
single man lost in action and with 
nearly 1000 of the enemy taken. 


At Saratoga on October 17, 1777, 
when British General “Gentleman 
Johnny” Burgoyne surrendered his 
entire command of more than 7000 
seasoned regulars to the American 
General Horatio Gates and his much 
smaller force of “rebels’’ at the Second 
Battle of Saratoga. It was a “battle” 
that lasted barely an hour, but it was 
followed by a “surrender” that took 
three days of haggling to negotiate. 

Gates wanted to honor the existing 
military niceties and, so, he allowed 
Burgoyne to march off with his sword. 
Meanwhile, his humiliated troops 
were disarmed while an American 
fifer tooted Yankee Doddle. 


At Valley Forge where Washington's 
exhausted and tattered men spent the 
terrible Winter of 1777-78 fighting the 
elements instead of the enemy. The 
Americans used those bitter months 
to good advantage, however, and 
when they broke camp the following 
June they were a toughened, disci- 
plined, battle-ready army. Washing- 
ton’s Prussian drillmaster, Baron 
Friedrich von Steuben, had done his 
work well. 

American statesman Benjamin 
Franklin had also used the Winter of 
1777-78 to good advantage, for... 


In Paris where Franklin had been 
sent to enlist help from the French, 
support for the American cause was 
growing. Then, finally, after months 
of persuasive argument by Franklin, 
and after news of the American vic- 
tory at Saratoga was received, the 
French signed a treaty of alliance on 
February 6, 1778. 


assistance trom 
Franklin, 
America could well have lost her 


Without — this 
France, secured by Dr 
struggle for independence. That strug 
gle for freedom was not always waged 
in a land battle nor, indeed, was it 
only fought on American soil. For, 
not far from the coast of France 


itself ... 


On the North Sea during the moon- 
lit night of September 23,1779, Amer- 
ican sailors and under 
Captain John Paul Jones used grap- 


pling hooks, musket butts, cutlasses 


marines 


and bare fists to board and capture 
the British man-of-war Serapis. 

Late in that historic sea_ battle, 
Jones had been hailed by the captain 


ica’s will to fight — to press on at any 
cost, until their independence had 
been secured. And the Americans did 


fight on until finally... 


At Yorktown on October 19, 1781, 
one of the last effective British armies 
remaining in North America found 
itself trapped between a French fleet 
at its back and a combined force of 
16,000 American and French troops 
at its front. Recognizing their plight, 
the British did the only intelligent 
thing possible — they called it quits. 
Their commander, General Lord 
Charles Cornwallis, knew that Brit- 
ain’s hope of ever suppressing the 
revolution, or of ever again regaining 
control over its former American col- 





of the Serapis and asked if he would 
strike his colors aboard the battered 
Bonhomme Richard. The deck of his 
converted merchantman awash with 
blood, Jones hurled back his reply: 
“No, Sir,” he thundered, “I will not! 
We have had but a small fight as yet.” 

The words used in that defiant re- 
fusal to surrender have been recorded 
in history as, “I have not yet begun to 
fight!’ But whatever the words, they 
were a clear reflection of all Amer- 


onies, was now doomed. His despair 
is evident in the letter he wrote to his 
British superior, General Sir Henry 
Clinton: 

“IT have the mortification to inform 
your Excellency that I have been 
forced to surrender the troops under 
my command, as prisoners of war, 
to the combined forces of America 
and France.” 

The last milestone had been passed. 

The remaining British troops did 


not sail from New York until Decem- 
ber of 1783, two years after the sur 
render of Cornwallis and_ three 
months after the formal signing of 
the Articles of Peace in Paris 

But it had ended at Yorktown. 

And, when it was all over, George 
Washington wrote: “It will not be 
believed that such a force as Great 
Britain has employed for eight years 
in this country could be baffled in the 
plan of subjugating it, by numbers 
infinitely less, composed of men often- 
times half-starved, always in rags, 
without pay, and experiencing every 
species of distress which human na- 
ture is capable of undergoing.” 

The men who fought for America’s 
independence straggled back to their 
homes, still in rags, still hungry, tired, 
poor and sick — but victorious! 


= 


The American Revolution 
Bicentennial Plate Collection 


The American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration was established 
by Act of Congress to coordinate 
events and activities throughout the 
United States in commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of our na- 
tion's birth. 

Now, at the beginning of our Bi- 
centennial year, the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Administration 
has announced the issuance of a 
unique commemorative: The American 
Revolution Bicentennial Plate Collection. 

This collection will consist of thir- 
teen finely sculptured collectors’ 
plates, each bearing an original work 
of art that depicts a significant event 
in America’s fight for independence. 
Each plate will be designed by a 
different and most distinguished 
American artist, and each will be in- 
dividually minted in fine pewter by 
The Franklin Mint. @ 


Rare portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
donated to the US. State Department 
by The Franklin Mint 


WICE within a span of five days 

last January, important presenta- 
tions were made in Washington, D.C., 
on behalf of The Franklin Mint. One 
went to Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer. The other to America’s First 
Lady, Mrs. Betty Ford. 

On January 17, Charles L. Andes, 
Chairman of the Board of Franklin 
Mint Corporation, presented a rare 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin to Dr. 
Kissinger during ceremonies in the 
State Department's Diplomatic Re- 
ception Room. 

In contributing the portrait to the 
Department of State and the people 
of the United States, Andes said: ‘It 
is fitting that Benjamin Franklin 


should be represented in this room 
— for it is here that distinguished vis- 
itors from other nations often obtain 
their first exposure to America and to 
American culture. And to have them 
obtain that first impression without 





Franklin Mint Chairman Charles L. Andes, right, 
greets Secretary of State Henry Kissinger at 
presentation of Benjamin Franklin portrait. 





The Greuze portrait of Benjamin Franklin. 


the wise presence of Dr. Franklin 
would be unthinkable.” 

Secretary Kissinger replied that he 
was ‘deeply grateful to The Franklin 
Mint for this gift,” and noted that the 
portrait was “not only an important 
work of art” but also held great his- 
torical significance. 

“Franklin is one of history’s great 
figures,” Kissinger said, ‘‘as a states- 
man, philosopher, scientist and tire- 
less public servant. But he was also, 
as the British historian Trevelyan 
said, ‘the most typical American that 
ever lived.’ ” 

The portrait, painted by the noted 
French artist Jean Baptiste Greuze, 
was completed in 1777, while Frank- 
lin was Minister to France, and is one 
of the few pastels by Greuze that have 
survived. An oval portrait, it will hang 
at the entrance to the Benjamin 
Franklin State Dining Room. 

Significantly, its presentation to the 
State Department was made on the 





270th anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday! 

At a White House reception four 
days later, Andes presented to Mrs. 
Ford a check for $24,350 that will 
help fund an international conference 
on breast cancer planned for next Fall 
by the National Cancer Institute. 

The check represented royalties 
from the sale of The Official Presidential 
Inaugural Plates struck by The Franklin 
Mint in 1974 to mark the inaugura- 
tion of President Gerald R. Ford. (Dies 
used to mint these limited edition 
plates have been donated to the Na- 
tional Archives.) 

Accompanying Andes to both the 
State Department ceremonies and the 
White House reception were Mrs. 
Andes and several officials of The 
Franklin Mint. 6) 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Andes flank America’s 
First Lady, Mrs. Betty Ford, at White House 
during check presentation ceremonies. 
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Treasures of lasting love for 


~~» Mother’s Day 


a / The Franklin Mint presents its 1976 Mother's Day commemorative — 
with beautiful cameo Proof medals reserved for Collectors Society Members only, 
and cameo pendants available to Members at special preview prices. 


Members’ special orders must be postmarked by March 31, 1976. 


HE FRANKLIN MINT will is- 

sue a new and very beautiful 
cameo commemorative for Moth- 
er’s Day 1976. 

This very special issue is being 
made available as a solid sterling 
silver Proof medal to Collectors 
Society Members only. 

In addition, it will be available 
as an exquisite pendant in the col- 
lector’s choice of sterling silver, 
24 karat gold electroplate on ster- 
ling or solid 18 karat gold. And 
Collectors Society Members have 
the exclusive privilege of obtain- 
ing these unique cameo pendants 
at special preview prices. 

Thus, these beautiful commemoratives may be or- 
dered by Members both for presentation as gifts on 
Mother's Day, and for inclusion in their own private 
collections. 

The cameo Proof medal will measure 43mm in 
height and will be issued in a handsome Lucite dis- 
play stand. The cameo pendants will measure 35mm 
in height and each will be accompanied by an attrac- 
tive neckchain 





The 1976 Mother's Day Proof Medal, 
shown actual size. This medal will be 
minted exclusively for Members of 
The Franklin Mint Collectors Society. 


The pendants will be made 
available to the public— but at the 
regular issue prices only. The Proof 
medal, however, will be minted 
only for Collectors Society Mem- 
bers. [t will not be available to the pub- 
lic, or even to other collectors. 

To acquire the new 1976 Moth- 
ers Day medal, and to take ad- 
vantage of the special preview prices 
for the pendants, Members must 
enter their orders, on the special 
form opposite page 8, by March 
31, 1976. This will enable the mint 
to fill all Members’ orders in ample 
time for presentation on Mother's 
Day, Sunday, May 9th. 

The sensitive and talented artist Jane Lunger has 
created the original work of art that graces this new 
Mother's Day commemorative. And this design has 
been created exclusively for this commemorative. It 
will never appear in any other form. 

In discussing her work on this issue, the artist 
frankly admits that “I love doing the Mother's Day 
commemorative. Personally, you see, I think some 
people treat Mother's Day too casually and imper- 


sonally. I'd like to bring back the original concepts of 
reverence and love, which all of us feel so deeply for 
our mothers. So I set out to create a design that would 
convey a sense of warmth and tenderness — of all 
the things a mother’s love means.” 

And, with imagination and skill, Jane Lunger has 


bers only. It is not available to the general public. 
The Solid Sterling Silver Pendant, with sterling 
silver neckchain, is available to Members until 
March 31 at $17.50. The price to the public— and to 
Members after March 31 — will be $20. 
The 24kt Gold on Sterling Pendant, with 22kt 


The 1976 
Franklin Mint 
Mother’s Day 

Commemoratives 


Members’ special 
ordering deadline: 
MARCH 31, 1976 
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THE FRANKLIN MINT 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE U.S. 


Postage will be paid by 








Special Order Form 


The 1976 
Franklin Mint 
Mother’s Day 

Commemoratives 


See page 8 for additional information. 










Proof medals and special 
preview prices for pendants are 
available exclusively to Members of 
The Franklin Mint Collectors Society. 







The deadline for ordering medals 
and for taking advantage of 
the special preview prices is: 

MARCH 31, 1976 


















Please enter my order for 
the 1976 Mother's Day commemoratives 
as indicated below: 


oe) OS 


“oy 
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Solid Sterling Silver Not 
PROOF MEDAL Available 
(43mm in height) 


Solid Sterling Silver 

PENDANT (35mm in $17.50 

height) with Sterling each 

Silver neckchain 

24KT Gold on Sterling 
PENDANT (35mm in 
height) with 22KT 
Gold on Sterling 


neckchain 


Solid 18KT Gold 

PENDANT (35mm in 

height) with 22KT pea 200.00 
Gold on Sterling eac eac 
neckchain 


Total of order: $ 








Plus my State Sales Tax: $ 
Remittance Enclosed: $ 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 

Address 
City 
eT Te 
FM Account No. 


Orders will be shipped in time for presentation on Mother's Day, May 9. 1976. 
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sonally. I'd like to bring back the original concepts of 
reverence and love, which all of us feel so deeply for 
our mothers. So I set out to create a design that would 
convey a sense of warmth and tenderness — of all 
the things a mother’s love means.” 

And, with imagination and skill, Jane Lunger has 
captured the warmth and devotion of a mother’s 
love — and the return of that love by the child. The 
scene, moreover, is one she has a special feeling for, 
because it awakens memories of her own childhood 
— when she gave flowers to her mother. 

“Wildflowers, I think, are especially appropriate,” 
she says, ‘because they’re little childrens’ own flowers 
— flowers that can be picked anywhere yet are just 
as meaningful as the most expensive bouquet you 
can buy. And mothers appreciate them so much — 
just exactly because they are such a personal expres- 
sion of love. So, for me, the design concept I’ve used 
perfectly symbolizes the concept of Mother’s Day.” 

The artist has placed her portrait of the mother 
and child in a lovely setting on the obverse of the 
oval cameo that enhances the aura of tenderness. 
“IT especially enjoy sculpturing in the oval shape,” she 
says. “It’s so delicate and graceful that it really helps 
determine the quality of your work.” 

On the reverse of the commemorative is a quota- 
tion— framed by a single wild violet curving grace- 
fully from the top to the bottom of the oval 
— embodying in words the feeling of the sculptured 
portrait: ‘“‘A Mother's love is the heart of a happy 
home.” It is a simple quotation. Yet in just a few 
words it says much about the importance of a 
mother’s love. 

Collectors Society Members are reminded that the 
1976 Mother’s Day commemorative medal is avail- 
able to them alone, and that the total number of med- 
als minted will be exactly equal to the number 
ordered by Members. All orders for this medal must 
be postmarked by March 31, 1976. 

Members may also purchase the 1976 Franklin 
Mint Mother’s Day Pendant at special preview prices 
until March 31, 1976. Orders for the pendant post- 
marked after that date can be filled — but only until 
April 20th, and then only at the regular issue prices. 

- The Mother’s Day medal and pendants may be 
ordered in any quantity desired, except that there is 
a limit of just one 18kt gold pendant per order. 

The Solid Sterling Silver Proof Medal is priced at 
$15. This medal will be issued in a Lucite display 
stand and may be ordered by Collectors Society Mem- 


bers only. It is not available to the general public. 

The Solid Sterling Silver Pendant, with sterling 
silver neckchain, is available to Members until 
March 31 at $17.50. The price to the public— and to 
Members after March 31 — will be $20, 

The 24kt Gold on Sterling Pendant, with 22kt 
gold on sterling neckchain, is now available to Mem- 
bers at the preview price of $25. The price to the 
public—and to Members after March 31 — will 
be $27.50. 

And The Solid 18kt Gold Pendant, with 22kt gold 
on sterling neckchain, is now available to Members 
at $190. The price to the public— and to Members 
after March 31 — will be $200. 

Collectors Society Members wishing to take ad- 
vantage of the special opportunities described above 
must enter their orders on the order form opposite 
page 8 of this issue. And these orders must be post- 
marked no later than March 31,1976, to be accepted. 


The 1976 Mother's Day Pendant available to 
Collectors Society Members at special preview prices. 





The way it was... 


Philadelphia 1776...the Revolutionary City 


The delegates were gathered — the choice was clear — the time had come 


ONDAY, JULY |—The day 

dawned wet with the threat of 
rain, and a low fog hung over the still- 
sleeping city. It rolled up from the 
wharves along the Delaware and 
eddied through the narrow streets 
and neat squares of the colonial capi- 
tal, hushed under a pink-tinged, over- 
cast sky. 

From beyond the low hills across 
the Schuylkill River, the dull thunder 
of a departing night storm echoed 
quietly out of the west. And the soft 
Summer air smelled sweet. 

As he had every morning, and again 
every afternoon, Phineas Pemberton 
took detailed note of the weather in 
his carefully-kept journal. Time: 7 a.m. 
Pressure in the weatherglass: 30% 
inches. Temperature: 79 degrees Fahr- 
enheit outside; 76 degrees inside. 
Wind: out of the southwest. 

Pemberton was precise in his daily 
recordings of Philadelphia weather, 
and he never missed a day. 

Inside the handsome red_ brick 
State House on Chestnut Street, a 
storm of another kind was gathering 
that first day of July in 1776. For on 
that day, the Second Continental 
Congress would begin a final, crucial 
debate: 

To determine, once and for all, 
whether the American colonies would 
sever their ties to the English Crown 


and unite together as one nation of 


independent States. Or whether, once 
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again, the thirteen colonies of British 
America would return as humble 
supplicants, heads bowed and hat in 
hand, to a King and Parliament that 
had, time and again, spurned their re- 
peated appeals for redress of repeated 
grievances. 

The “sad train of abuses” that had 
brought more than half a hundred 
delegates to Philadelphia from every 
part of the country were known to all. 
They had begun as early as 1765, with 
repeated attempts by an English Par- 
liament to impose harsh and repres- 
sive taxes on the unrepresented 
American colonies. 

They had continued through the 
early 1770s, with armed and bloody 
clashes between colonial militiamen 
and British troops— troops whose 
original mission as protectors of the 
colonies had been corrupted into that 
of an occupying army. Those con- 
tinued abuses had now goaded his 
once-loyal American subjects to the 
point of denouncing their British 
monarch as a tyrant who had“... 
plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people.” 

Such was the mood in Philadelphia 
that first morning in July, as John 
Hancock of Boston rose early, dressed 
elegantly — as always — and made his 
way to the State House from his 
lodgings nearby. Hancock had been 
chosen to serve as President of the 


Congress. At 39, the Massachusetts 
Bay merchant was one of the richest 
men in the colonies and, along with 
Maryland’s Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, was one of a number of “patriots 
in purple” ready to risk their consid- 
erable fortunes in the cause of their 
country’s independence. 

Hancock was soon joined at the 
State House by other delegates. His 
fellow Bostonians, John and Samuel 
Adams; Robert Morris, John Dickin- 
son and James Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Thomas McKean of Delaware; 
Richard Henry Lee and Benjamin 
Harrison of Virginia; Button Gwin- 
nett of Georgia and others from 
throughout the colonies. 

The 70-year-old Benjamin Franklin 
strolled over from his Philadelphia 
home in the High Street, stopping 
along the way to reassure John Mor- 
ton, one of the Pennsylvania delegates 
who still wavered before the terrible 
decision that faced them. 

A 33-year-old delegate from Vir- 
ginia, Thomas Jefferson, slept late 
that morning in the bedroom of his 
rented quarters in a house at the cor- 
ner of Seventh and Market Streets. A 
month earlier, Jefferson had been 
named to a committee charged by 
the Congress with preparing a state- 
ment. It was to be a declaration that 
would explain and justify “to a candid 
world” the actions of the Congress — 
if it should vote to declare American 


independence from Great Britain. 

Jefferson had a reputation as a 
forceful writer, so the task of actually 
writing the declaration had been 
given to him, and the young lawyer 
had been up working on his assign- 
ment, until well after midnight, for 
nearly three weeks. 

The business before the Congress 
that morning was a resolution that 
had been introduced a month earlier 
by Richard Lee of Virginia and vigor- 
ously seconded by John Adams. That 
proposal, put forth on June 7, was so 
dramatic, however, and its likely 
consequences so dangerous, that de- 
bate on it had been postponed until 
this morning — July 1. 

So, for almost a month, Lee’s reso- 
lution had lain on the table like a tick- 
ing bomb. It was about to go off. 

For what Lee demanded was noth- 
ing less than an immediate and com- 
plete break with the mother country! 
And there were still those in the Con- 
gress who were not prepared to take 
that final step; who still believed that 
some accommodation with England 
was possible, and who hoped that the 
month’s delay would permit “cooler 
heads” to prevail. 

But, now, the question could be 
put off no longer. 

Shortly after 10 a.m., John Han- 
cock called the Congress to order in 
the East Room of the State House — 
erected by the province of Pennsyl- 
vania 32 years earlier at the staggering 
cost of $28,000. After disposing of 
some routine business, Congress im- 
mediately resolved itself into a com- 
mittee to debate Lee’s resolution, and 
Benjamin Harrison took the chair. 
John Dickinson rose at once to argue 
against the resolution. 

Although he was the ablest spokes- 
man for those who still urged modera- 
tion and caution, Dickinson was also 
a dedicated patriot who for ten years 
had stoutly defended America’s rights 
against the Crown and Parliament. 
He was not against independence, but 
he felt strongly that the time for it 
was not yet ripe. 


Toward the end of a carefully rea- 
soned, clearly expressed statement, in 
which he opposed the resolution as 
being premature, Dickinson sensed 
that he had converted few, if any, of 
its supporters. He closed his address 
on a poignant note: 

“My conduct, this day,” he told his 
colleagues sadly, “I expect will give 
the finishing blow... to my popular- 
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ity.” However, he continued, he 
would rather vote away his popu- 
larity “than the blood and happiness 
of my countrymen...” 

Dickinson sat down to stony silence. 

It fell to John Adams to answer 
Dickinson — and he did so reluctant- 
ly. For he had used the same argu- 
ments sO many times before that he 
was afraid they had grown stale. 
Nevertheless, he repeated them again. 





The question, he argued, was not 
whether “we should make ourselves 
what we are not; but whether we 
should declare a fact which already 
exists. 

“If you imagine that I expect this 
declaration will ward off calamities 
for this country,” he went on, “you 
are much mistaken. A bloody conflict 
we are destined to endure.” 

The debate on Lee’s resolution con- 
tinued through most of that first day 
until, late in the afternoon, an infor- 
mal vote was called for to test the 
sentiments of the delegates. To the 
shock and consternation of those 
eager for independence, Benjamin 
Harrison had to inform Hancock that 
only nine of the colonies had voted in 
the affirmative. 

South Carolina had voted no. The 


Thomas Jefferson at work by candlelight on the Declaration of Independence. 


Pennsylvania delegation, despite the 
urging of Dr. Franklin and in apparent 
response to Dickinson's pleading, stll 
lacked a majority in favor of inde- 
pendence. The delegates from New 
York, although they favored the reso- 
lution, had to await formal instruc- 
tions from their Colonial Assembly. 
The tiny colony of Delaware was 
split: One delegate, Thomas McKean, 
for; another, George Read, against, and 
the third, Caesar Rodney, absent. 

Faced with such a division of opin- 
ion, the resolution was surely doomed. 
For who—either at home or abroad 
— would support America’s call for 
independence when the delegates to 
its own Congress could not agree on 
such a momentous step? 

It may have been the work of di- 
vine Providence, or it could have 
been the will of fate, but at that mo- 
ment—at about 5 p.m. on July |, 
1776 — nature herself interceded on 
the side of liberty. It began to rain — 
“a smart shower of rain with thun- 
der,” as Phineas Pemberton noted in 
his daily journal. 

The delegates, by now tired as well 
as agitated, were anxious to escape 
the storm. Edward Rutledge of South 
Carolina, one of those who did not 
favor the resolution, quickly moved 
that formal voting on Lee’s proposal 
be postponed until the following day, 
and asked adjournment. It was so 
moved and carried. 

As a heavy Summer shower pelted 
the slate roofs and cobbled streets of 
Philadelphia, the delegates to the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress scattered 
for their lodgings amid flashes of 
lightning and sharp claps of thunder. 
Some made for the City Tavern, some 
for the Indian Queen and the Man 
Full of Trouble, while other delegates 
dashed to their sleeping rooms in 
private dwellings. 

For many of the delegates, the night 
would pass in hot arguments over 
tables laden with boiled hams, roast 
chickens and joints of beef; porter, 
beer and madeira wine; curds, creams 
and whipped syllabub. But for others, 
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there was still work to be done. It was 
time for invoking the fine arts of 
compromise and politicks. 

Earlier in the day, Delaware's 
Thomas McKean had dispatched an 
express rider to locate the missing 
delegate Rodney, who was then en- 
gaged in putting down a Tory upris- 
ing near Dover, some 90 miles from 
Philadelphia. His vote would be need- 
ed the next day to break Delaware's 
tie vote. For McKean, it was a night 
of waiting. 

For Franklin, John and Samuel 
Adams, the brilliant Virginia lawyer 
George Wythe and other patriots, it 
was a night of gentle persuasion. 
Would not Rutledge and his South 
Carolina colleagues, “so as to make 
the thing unanimous,” change their 
votes to aye? If Dickinson and Robert 
Morris, though still opposed, could 
be convinced to remain away from 
Congress the following day, Pennsyl- 
vania’s remaining delegates were 
ready to vote in favor. Would they 
stay away? 
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UESDAY, JULY 2—The rain had 

stopped, but it remained cloudy. 
As noted by Phineas Pemberton, the 
temperature at 7 a.m. was again 79 
degrees and the wind still out of the 
southwest. At 10 a.m., the rains re- 
turned — just as Congress reconvened 
at the State House and again resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole. 

All through the morning and late 
into the afternoon, the debate on Lee’s 
resolution continued. At last, Benja- 
min Harrison closed off the debate 
and reported to John Hancock that 
the delegates were ready to vote. 

As Hancock resumed the chair as 
President, a clatter of hoofbeats was 
heard in the State House courtyard. 
Seconds later, Caesar Rodney — 
“booted and spurred and covered with 
mud” —entered the chamber and 
took his seat alongside McKean. He 
had ridden all night and half the day 
through a driving storm to cast his 
tie-breaking vote. 


Charles Thompson, the Secretary of 
the Congress, stood before the dele- 
gates and began to read: 

“Resolved. That these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, and that 
all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

There was more — about “measures 
for forming foreign Alliances” and “a 
plan for confederation’ —but few 
were listening. The voting began. 

All of New England was for the 
resolution. Secretary Thompson then 
called: “Pennsylvania.” 

At Pennsylvania's table, Dickinson 
and Morris were absent. Benjamin 
Franklin rose and announced that 
Pennsylvania was for the resolution. 

McKean allowed Rodney to an- 
nounce Delaware’s two-to-one vote. 
Delaware was for the resolution. And 
so it went. The next to last delegation 
was South Carolina. “For the sake of 
unity,” South Carolina was for the 
resolution. Georgia made it unani- 
mous. Twelve colonies voted. Twelve 
colonies voted for independence. 

Nature again seemed to acquiesce. 
At 4 o’clock — just as the voting end- 
ed—the rains stopped; the clouds 
parted, and the sun broke through. 
Phineas Pemberton made note of that 
fact in his journal. 

That night, John Adams would 
write to his wife Abigail. ‘The second 
day of July, 1776, will be the most 
memorable...in the history of 
America. . . It ought to be commemo- 
rated, as the day of deliverance, by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Al- 
mighty. It ought to be solemnised with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
bells, bonfires... from this time for- 
ward, forevermore...” 

But Adams was wrong. The work 
of the Congress was not finished. 
There was another, equally important 
issue to be decided — the Declaration 
of Independence. That document, 
submitted to Congress in draft form 
by Thomas Jefferson and his commit- 
tee, would explain to the world — 


and to posterity why the United Col- 
onies “... of right ought to be, free 
and independent States.” 

Congress immediately went back 
into committee to consider Jefferson's 
already heavily-edited Declaration. A 
new debate began—and continued 
throughout the remainder of that 
second day. 
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EDNESDAY, JULY 3—The 

skies were fair and the wind 
brisk out of the northwest as Congress 
resumed its consideration of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The outside 
temperature was 72 degrees; inside it 
was 69. Phineas Pemberton recorded 
those facts in his notebook. 

Throughout the third day of the 
week the work went on. A reference 
to ‘Scottish mercenaries” was deleted 
from the Declaration, so as not to of- 
fend Americans of Scottish ancestry. 
Another passage condemning the 
slave trade began, ‘The King of Great 
Britain kept open a market where 
men were bought and sold...” It 
was stricken to assure the favorable 
vote of certain delegates from both 
North and South. This question would 
not finally be settled in America until 
almost a hundred years later — and 
then only at a terrible cost. 

Thomas Jefferson sat in the rear of 
the chamber throughout the day — 
listening, saying nothing but inward- 
ly suffering. He would wonder, years 
later, whether the changes by the 
Congress had improved his original 
version. History would concede that 
they had. 

Benjamin Franklin also sat in the 
chamber, reading that day’s issue of 
The Pennsylvania GAZETTE, “Contain- 
ing the Freshest Advices, Foreign and 
Domestic.” He particularly noted a 
small item on an inside page, under 
the dateline: PHILADELPHIA, July 3. 
“Yesterday the CONTINENTAL CON- 
GRESS declared the UNITED COL- 
ONIES FREE and INDEPENDENT 
STATES.” That was all. 

Franklin might also have noticed a 


short despatch from England on the 
same page: 

“April 11. A council has been late- 
ly held at St. James's on a very extra- 
ordinary occasion; no less, it is said, 
than a representation of the com- 
mander in chief, and the rest of the 
general officers in America, contain- 
ing their reasons against the prose- 
cution of the war, and demonstrating 
the impracticability of carrying it in- 
to execution with any prospect of 
success.” 

King George III, apparently, did 
not heed the advice of his military 
commanders. 
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HURSDAY, JULY 4, 1776—The 

weather continued fair in Phila- 
delphia. And Congress continued to 
debate the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. A word was changed here, a 
passage modified there, some lan- 
guage softened in another place. But 
in the end, the sense and substance 
and the majestic language of Thomas 
Jefferson was left essentially intact. 

At about four in the afternoon, the 
revisions were completed. Benjamin 
Harrison reported to Hancock that 
the committee of the whole was now 
satisfied with the Declaration and 
that the Congress was ready to vote 
on its adoption. 

Hancock took his seat as President 
of the Congress and directed Secretary 
Thompson to read the Declaration of 
Independence. Thompson stood and 
began reading in a clear voice: 

“When in the Course of human 
Events, it becomes necessary for one 
People to dissolve the Political Bands 
which have connected them to an- 
Oiler 

Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania 
sat back in his chair and turned to 
smile at young Tom Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, who sat with his eyes intent on 
the speaker. 

“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equale... 

John Adams stole a glance at his 


cousin Sam, who seemed lost in 
thought — perhaps of Bunker Hill or 
Concord or that night in Boston when 
they dumped British tea into the har- 
bor. Perhaps of what was yet to come. 

“...deriving their just Powers 
from the Consent of the Governed. . .” 

About 4:30 in the afternoon, as Sec- 
retary Thompson read on, Button 
Gwinnet of Georgia glanced out of the 
north window of the chamber, 
noticed that the clouds had returned 
and wondered if it would start to rain 
again. 

“We, therefore, the Representatives 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, in General Congress, Assembled 
... solemnly publish and declare ... 
FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES.” 

New Jersey's Richard Stockton rose 
from his seat and walked over to 
shake hands with Edward Rutledge of 
South Carolina. And the Secretary of 
the Congress read on. 

“ ... with a firm Reliance on the 
protection of divine Providence... 
we mutually pledge to each other our 


Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sa- 
cred Honor.” 
The Declaration was signed... “by 


Order and in Behalf of the Congress, 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. Attest: 

CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 
And so it was done. @ 





Independence to townspeople of Philadelphia. 


The way itis... 


Philadelphia 1976 ...the Bicentennial City 


Many collectors will be among the millions of Americans who celebrate 


our nation's 200th birthday in the ‘Cradle of Liberty” 


F all American cities, Philadel- 
O phia is the one that belongs, 
uniquely, to every American. And this 
year, one of the most significant in 
our nation’s history, millions of Amer- 
icans —thousands of Franklin Mint 
collectors among them—will be 
“coming home.” To see for themselves 
the historic Liberty Bell, symbol of our 
freedom. To experience the unmis- 
takable feeling of awe inside Inde- 
pendence Hall. To walk the same 
cobblestone streets walked by Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Washington, Adams. 
To participate in a once-in-a-lifetime 
celebration. And, perhaps, to learn 
more about the roots of our history 
and heritage. 

But Philadelphia is not just a city of 
the past and so, if you're going to be 
in Philadelphia this year, you can also 
expect to have a lot of fun. The Bicen- 
tennial is, after all, a Birthday Party — 
as well as a solemn commemoration 
—and in Philadelphia it will be 
as joyous, as festive and as exuberant 
as it is meaningful. 

For the city of Philadelphia is no 
longer a great grey dowager of som- 
ber conservatism. No longer the butt 
of comedians’ jokes or the scorn of 
tour directors. After two decades of 
urban renewal and renaissance, Phil- 
adelphia is not only one of the love- 
liest but also one of the liveliest big 
cities in the country. Once America’s 
national capital—and, even before 
that, the Colonial center of govern- 
ment, finance, shipping, trade, cul 





Independence Hall 


ture and art— Philadelphia today is 


again enjoying recognition as one of 


the nation’s richly endowed cities. 

Long noted for its cultural attrac- 
tions, as a city of fine arts, music, 
theatre, education, architecture and 
historic sites, Philadelphia has sched- 
uled so many activities to celebrate our 
Bicentennial — from sports events to 
street festivals to social galas and of- 
ficial ceremonies—that they alone 
could keep a visitor busy and enter- 
tained every day of the year. 

Most of those Bicentennial events 
will take place in Center City Philadel- 
phia—an area approximately 11 
blocks wide by 20 blocks long, run- 
ning from South Street north to Vine, 
and from the Delaware River on the 
east to the Schuylkill on the west. De- 


signed by William Penn in 1682 as 
the original plan for Philadelphia, 
Center City today retains the identical 
gridiron pattern, making it extremely 
easy for visitors to get around. 

Public frequently all 
through Center City along the main 
north-south and streets. 
There are also innovative 15-cent fare 


buses run 
east-west 


“loop” buses serving the main shop- 
ping, historic and entertainment 
areas, aS well as a “Cultural Loop” 
bus which, for 50-cents, entitles riders 
to unlimited on-off privileges all day 
as it makes a circuit of Philadelphia’s 
important cultural centers. Taxis are 
plentiful, and commuter railroads or 
major highways connect the city and 
its suburbs to many of the historic lo- 
cations in the Delaware Valley, such 
as Washington’s Crossing, Valley 
Forge and Brandywine Battlefield. 

As Philadelphia’s population ex- 
panded, the city grew westward from 
the banks of the Delaware and car- 
ried with it an architectural style and 
character all its own. Today, Phila- 
delphia remains a city of homes, of 
ethnic neighborhoods and “towns- 
within-towns,” so that much of its 
charm is seen as a kaleidoscope of 
American history contained within a 
thriving modern metropolis — and 
all of it ready to be savored according 
to one’s own particular tastes. 

One way to sample the visual and, 
yes, spiritual delights to be seen and 
felt in William Penn's “Greene Coun- 
trie Towne” is to follow along on a 


vicarious literary journey—a word 
and picture tour of the many ‘“‘towns” 
of Philadelphia — 1976! 


Historic Philadelphia 


For the Bicentennial visitor to Phila- 
delphia, and especially the first time 
visitor, the sense of deja vue — of 
coming home—will be felt most 
keenly here—in these streets, in 
these rooms and buildings where it 
all happened 200 years ago. 

In Philadelphia, you see, patriotic 
abstractions can become, quite sud- 
denly, very real and tangible — espe- 
cially as you stand in Independence 
Square where our country’s freedom 
was first proclaimed; where the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation were drafted 
and ratified, and the First Bank of the 
United States and the U.S. Mint estab- 
lished; where George Washington 
took the oath of office for his second 
term, and where John Adams took 
his oath as our second President. 

Independence Hall itself, our great- 
est national monument, is at Sixth 
and Chestnut Streets, the very hub of 
this historic area. And within easy 
walking distance are many of the im- 
portant “must see” historic shrines of 
America— Carpenters’ Hall and Con- 
gress Hall, the U.S. Mint and Christ 
Church, Todd House and the house 
where Betsy Ross sewed the first 
American flag, Elfreth’s Alley, Head 
House Square, the list goes on... 

You'll want to see and touch the 
Liberty Bell, of course, and you can in 
its new glass-enclosed pavilion across 
from Independence Hall. Other re- 
furbished or reconstructed attractions 
of the historic district include Olde 
City Tavern, the Afro-American His- 
torical and Cultural Museum, and 
Franklin Court—a rebuilt group of 
houses once owned by Benjamin 
Franklin and now housing an imagi- 
native underground museum, a dis- 
play and a film on Franklin’s life. 

Philadelphia’s most elaborate Bi- 
centennial exhibit, however — and 
one of the most dramatic— is the new 
Living History Center opening in 


April at Sixth and Race Streets in the 
heart of Olde City, a few blocks north 
of Independence Square. 

This indoor entertainment center 
features a new wide-screen, three- 
dimensional motion picture projector 
that shows “wall-to-wall” movies that 
literally surround the audience with 
sight, sound and “‘feeling.’” And here, 
200 years of American history are 
presented in ‘‘you-are-there’”’ exhibi- 
tions that allow visitors to actually 
feel and experience important historic 
events. An enclosed courtyard for 
performing arts groups and special 
events, and two separate dining areas, 
will also be ready for your enjoyment 
at the Living History Center. 

During the late Spring, moreover, 
weekend activities around the Inde- 
pendence Square area will include 
street-theatre, puppet shows, parades, 
military musters, candlelight concerts 
and historic commemorations. The 
full daily schedule swings into action 
on June 14, and will expand through- 
out the Summer to include sound and 
light shows, a special ‘Salute to the 
States” pageant and other Bicenten- 
nial exhibitions. 





In addition, approximately 25 for- 
eign nations will take part in Phila- 
delphia’s Bicentennial celebration. 
And throughout the Summer, visitors 
will be able to watch performing 
groups and see works of art from all 
over the world. Boys’ choirs from 
Japan, England, Brazil, Poland, Den- 
mark and Australia will visit the city, 
and Canada is sending several march- 
ing groups, including a contingent of 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Because there is such a dazzling ar- 
ray of things to do and see, you may 
want to begin your visit by acquaint- 
ing yourself with the historic district 
by taking one of the many fully- 
narrated bus, limousine, carriage or 
walking tours that cover the area. A 
tremendous overall view of the entire 
downtown area is available, too, from 
the new Penn Mutual Observation 
Tower across from Independence 
Square, on Walnut Street between 
Fifth and Sixth. 

For up-to-the-minute information, 
maps and brochures, listing city-wide 
activities and events can be obtained 
at the Visitors Information Center at 
16th Street and John F. Kennedy 


A quiet Summer evening descends over Philadelphia's Benjamin Franklin Parkway. 
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The concrete towers of midtown Philadelphia, top left, offer dramatic counterpoint to the 
1 8th-century charm of Society Hill, top right, and Head House Square, lower photo. 


Boulevard. A new Tourist Center at 
Third and Chestnut Streets also has 
complete maps and brochures of the 
historic district, and a brief message 
about daily Bicentennial activities is 
as near as your telephone — just dial 
(215) 864-1990 


Benjamin Franklin Parkway 


One of the major focal points for Bi- 
centennial festivities, the tree-lined 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway has been 
transformed into a giant open-air 
amphitheatre this year. Designed after 
the Champs Elysees in Paris, the Park- 
way is Philadelphia’s cultural boule 
vard; the site of impressive public 


museums and educational 


VULIUITT’ 


institutions, all enhanced by foun- 


tains, miniature parks, sculptures 
and monuments. 

At the Tourist Center in Kennedy 
Plaza, where the Parkway begins, the 
city is sponsoring “76 Days of Fun” — 
a program of free outdoor noontime 
entertainment, with everything from 
dance groups to rock bands, to ap- 
pearances by sports stars and per- 
formances by barbershop quartets 
The lovely fountains surrounding the 
Plaza also make it an ideal place to 
rest and enjoy a light outdoor lunch — 
supplied, perhaps, by one of Philadel 
phia’s traditional hot dog or soft 
pretzel vendors 


You'll certainly want to visit the 


major scientific and cultural institu 
tions lining the Parkway —the Frank 
lin Institute and Fels Planetarium, the 
Philadelphia Art Museum, the 
nificent Free Public Library, the Rodin 
Museum and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. All 


activities will be taking place outside 


mag 


types of Bicentennial 


these institutions daily throughout 
the Summer! 

Some of the scheduled Parkway 
events include the Festival of Pennsy] 
vania Folklife, and “1876 Centennial 
exhibitions, and lots of other live en 
tertainment, including school bands 
and choral groups. There will also be 
open air cafes and three large tents 
for exhibits. The spectacular Festival 
of Fountains Parade, complete with 
“The Mummers,” Philadelphia’s fa- 


mous marching string bands, and 
displays of fireworks will be held in 
the Parkway on June 30. Also, a giant 
“block 


with 


annual party’ called Super 


Sunday, entertainment, rides 
and exhibits, is planned October 10th 

As a collector, you'll be especially 
interested in the Philadelphia Art 
Museum at the northern end of the 
Parkway. Long respected as one of the 
world’s truly great art museums, and 
recently refurbished and air condi- 
tioned, this stately, golden-hued and 
Grecian-styled structure has been 
called one of America’s most beauti- 
ful buildings. 

In addition to its vast collection of 
priceless paintings, sculpture, tapes- 
tries, drawings, porcelains and orien- 
tal art, the museum boasts a wealth of 
fascinating “period rooms” —a clois- 
ter from Spain, an entire house from 
Japan, a chapel from France, a library 
from China. Furthermore, the recent- 
ly opened American Wing houses a 
superb collection of American art, 
Bicentennial exhibi- 


The Arts 


with a special 
tion entitled Philadelphia 
of an American City 


Society Hill 
The restoration of Society Hill, which 


lies to the south and east of the His- 
toric District, began in the 1950s and 


was the first undertaking in the over- 
all renewal and renaissance of down- 
town Philadelphia. Now one of the 
most elegant and fashionable resi- 
dential neighborhoods in the nation, 
this charming area is bounded, ap- 
proximately, by Walnut and Spruce 
Streets, from Front Street to Wash- 
ington Square. 

Some of America’s most famous 
patriots walked these very streets, 
worshiped in these same churches 
and were entertained at the firesides 
of these actual homes. The well- 
preserved and authentic red brick 
Georgian and_ Post-Revolutionary 
townhouses are occupied —are lived 
in—by some 8000 Philadelphians, 
who pursue their everyday lives to- 
day in an American setting of 200 
years ago. 

And because Society Hill is built on 
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a people-sized scale, walking through 
it is a genuine pleasure. In the neat 
rows of Society Hill homes, one finds 
a pattern, arhythm, asymmetry large- 
ly unchanged from the 18th century 
—and a true sense of what Philadel- 
phia was like long ago. 

You'll enjoy discovering the neigh- 
borhood on foot—don’'t worry, So- 
ciety Hill is not really hilly — either 
on your own or with one of the many 
walking tours available. And if you're 
a nature lover, you'll be in for a plea- 
sant surprise. For, despite the vision 
of unrelieved concrete and brick that 
outsiders have of the city, Society Hill 
— indeed, all of Philadelphia — now 
boasts an abundance of tree-lined 
streets, green walks, private gardens, 
small squares, pocket parks and 
playgrounds. 

At Second and Pine Streets, you'll 


It may come as a surprise to some, but 
the year 1976 will not be the first year 
in which the City of Philadelphia has 
celebrated a major anniversary of the 
founding of the United States. 

For it was just a century ago—on 
America’s 100th birthday — that Phil- 
adelphia was the site of our nation's 
Centennial Exposition of 1876. 

And certainly one of the most un- 
usual attractions was The Torch of 
Liberty, shown here in a photograph 
taken at the time. Early in the 1870s, 
the idea for a Statue of Liberty was 
conceived by the French as a symbol of 
friendship between themselves and the 
people of America. The French had 
hoped to unveil the statue in America 
during the Centennial year, but the 
funds for its completion were not avail- 
able in time to ship the entire statue. 

And so only the hand and torch 
were sent to America in time for dis- 
play at the Centennial Exposition. It 
was not until ten years later that the 
entire statue was erected on its island 
in New York's harbor. 














find Head House Square — site of one 
of the earliest public markets in 
America and an outstanding example 
of urban renewal at its best. This 
Summer, the old market arcades will 
be occupied by antique dealers, artists, 
entertainers and many local crafts- 
men. Then, on the east side of the 
square, there’s New Market, a splen- 
did, recently-completed shopping 
complex that includes both avant- 
garde structures of glass and wood 
and restored Colonial homes now 
housing shops and restaurants. 

Other attractions of the Society 
Hill area include the Man Full of 
Trouble Tavern, the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, the Atwater 
Kent Museum, Old St. Peter’s Church 
and the brick-walled Mikveh Israel 
Cemetery, the oldest Jewish ceme- 
tery in the nation. 


South Philadelphia and Sports 


Southwark, the area south of Society 
Hill, is one of the oldest parts of town 
—the Swedes were established here 
well before the English arrived. Hun- 
dreds of restored homes still stand in 
Southwark, once a neighborhood of 
sea Captains, sailors, shipwrights, and 
riggers. Gloria Dei, or Old Swedes 
Church, at Delaware Avenue and 
Water Street, was founded in 1642, 
with the present building erected 
in 1700. 

South Street itself, the southern 
boundary of Center City, is a wonder- 
ful detour for the interested tourist. 
From Front to about 12th Street, 
South Street could be called the 
Greenwich Village of Philadelphia. A 
colorful renaissance community, this 
area is filled with art galleries, thrift 
shops, antique stores, natural food 
stores, plant stores, jewelry boutiques 
and a number of offbeat restaurants. 

Further South, near Broad and Pat- 
tison Streets, are three of the largest, 
most modern sports complexes in the 
country: The Spectrum, Veterans 
Stadium, and the John F. Kennedy 
Stadium — all minutes from Center 
City by car or subway. 


Philadelphia is a big league — and 


bomsterous 


sports town and will be 
headquarters this year for some of the 
world’s outstanding sporting events 
Championship competition will be 
featured almost continuously during 
the year, including the Major League 
Baseball, Basketball, 


Soccer All Star Games. A complete 


Hockey and 


calendar of sports events is available 
from the Visitors Bureau 

Historic Old Fort Mifflin lies fur- 
ther south of the downtown area, near 
International Airport. This preserved 
riverside fort, where American revo- 
lutionary soldiers defended the city 
against British naval forces, is a spe- 
cial treat for children. Militia musters, 
skirmishes and colonial craft pro- 
grams are held on weekends. The 


Philadelphia Naval Base at the foot of 


Broad Street is also an inviting side 
trip with its anchored fleet of World 
War II battleships, aircraft carriers 


and submarines 


Around City Hall 


No tour of Philadelphia would be 
complete without a visit to the city’s 
pivotal hub — City Hall, at Broad and 
Market Streets. A massive, 548-foot 
high “wedding cake” of a building, 
City Hall is topped by an enormous 
37-foot high, 26-ton bronze statue of 
William Penn sculptured by Alexan 
der Milne Calder 

The tallest building in the world 
when it was completed in 1881, City 
Hall remains Philadelphia’s tallest to- 
day. Many sections of the ornate in- 
terior are Open to the public, and an 
elevator will whisk you to the open- 


The room in Independence Hall where the Declaration of Independence was signed, top left, 
is shown with Betsy Ross House, top right, and Congress Hall, lower photo. 





air observation platform at the top for 
a breathtaking view of the river 
framed city 

Just south of City Hall, at Broad 
and Locust Streets, is the Academy of 
Music, the oldest concert hall and 
opera house in America. A dignified 
beauty with flickering gaslights and a 
Grand Ballroom modeled on the Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles, the acous 
tically superb Academy is the home 
of the 
Orchestra. In honor of the Bicenten- 


world-famous Philadelphia 
nial, this “Grand Old Lady of Locust 
Street” will remain open during the 
summer months, and will host operas, 
ballet, 
Tours of the building are available. 


conventions and = concerts 


The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, just two blocks north of 
City Hall, is a marvelous treat for art 
and architecture lovers. With its or- 
nately detailed facade and incredibly 
elaborate interior — Gothic columns, 
Moorish arcades and gold leaf — this 
recently-restored monument to a 
vanished age houses an outstanding 
collection of art masterpieces. 

Other historic landmarks of this 
area include the Philadelphia College 
of Art, the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Peale House, the Print 
Club, Masonic Temple, and Heritage 
House. Just a few blocks north and 
east of City Hall is Chinatown, a 
bustling community filled with a 
charm all its own. Here are gift shops, 
Chinese groceries, pagoda-style phone 
booths, and many truly excellent 
family restaurants. The Chinese Cul- 
tural Center at 125 N. 10th features 
displays of Chinese art, musical in- 
struments and other exhibits. 


Fairmount Park 


With its 8,000 acres of lush green 


meadows, winding creeks, rustic 
trails and miles of bridle paths, Fair- 
mount Park is the largest landscaped 
city park in the world 

Along the beautifully curving East 
and West River Drives, Philadelphians 


walk, bicycle and drive — and can en 
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Philadelphia's Society Hill is a neighborhood for walking, and the map above will guide Bicentennial visitors to some of its more important historical sites 


tertain the illusion of being deep in 
the country. If you’re here in the 
Spring, be sure to see the Azalea Gar- 
den directly behind the Philadelphia 
Art Museum. And stroll past the line 
of Victorian buildings on East River 
Drive known as Boathouse Row, 
headquarters for some of the coun- 
try’s finest intercollegiate and Olym- 
pic oarsmen. You'll likely see them 
practicing out on the Schuylkill itself. 
Fairmount Park is considered the 
outdoor sculpture center of America, 
and the wealth of statues and memo- 
rials in the scenic acres around the 
Art Museum and throughout the park 
is truly impressive. Memorial Hall, 
built in 1876 for America’s Centennial 
Exposition, also stands in the park, as 
does a 1l6th-century authentic Japa- 
nese House, where guides in kimonos 
take visitors through the house and 
gardens and perform a tea ceremony 
in the afternoon. 
Reflecting the gentility and court- 


liness that have always been a part of 
Philadelphia life are the historic houses 
that dot the park. Real gems of the 
city’s heritage, these renovated and 
refurnished homes symbolize the taste 
and cultivation of the dedicated lead- 
ers of a new nation. Ten of them are 
now open for public tours, and new 
trackless trolleys will take you from 
the Art Museum to visit any or all of 
them. 

As Philadelphia’s number one play- 
ground, Fairmount Park has picnic 
groves, sailing, skulling, rowing, 
playgrounds, tennis courts, fishing, 
swimming pools, archery, ice-skating, 
baseball diamonds, football fields, 
volleyball courts, golf, horseback rid- 
ing and much more. It is also the 
site of the Philadelphia Zoo, America’s 
first zoo, built in 1874. Your children 
will especially enjoy seeing the Child- 
ren’s Zoo and riding a Monorail Safari 
to see the new five-acre African 
Plain and Wolf Woods. 


Belmont Mansion in West Park 
contains a beautiful restaurant with a 
panoramic view of the city. It caters 
to the audiences of its next-door 
neighbor, the Playhouse in the Park 
— one of the country’s oldest summer 
theatres of professional music and 
broadway shows. 

The lovely new outdoor amphi- 
theatre for the Robin Hood Dell is 
also located in West Park. Now in its 
47th season, this music facility is a 
rare treat for music lovers, with its 
annual free Summer concerts by the 
world-famous Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Rittenhouse Square 


In the heart of the heart of the city is 
Rittenhouse Square, one of William 
Penn’s original five squares and long 
a symbol of quality living in Philadel- 
phia. Living on or near the Square is 
still a mark of great prestige, and 
there are still hundreds of elegant 
19th-century homes standing there, 
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I ike the Ti ee th 
I 1 tow where you ll find the 
ol \ hed Am« ca has be 
ius held and nurtured. From 
6th Street to Sth 1hODS Locust 


Walnut, Pine and the many delight 
ful smaller streets, there are surprises 
everywhere. Graceful fanlights, beau 
tiful iron balconies and fences, tucked 


away cul-de-sacs with ivy running 
over old brick walls. Look up and note 
the leaded and stained glass windows 
ornate decoration, cherubim and ser 
aphim pediments and marble facades 
all enhanced by sidewalks filled with 
leafy and flowering trees 

The Victorian house on the north 
west corner of 18th and Delancy, with 
its cupolas, bays, towers and balcony 
is a particular delight. At 2010 De- 
lancy Place is the Rosenbach Founda 
tion. Housed in an 1860's townhouse, 
this museum contains the treasures 
acquired over many years by the 


Rosenbach brothers, Philadelphia 
dealers in antique furniture, silver, 
paintings, drawings, rare books and 
manuscripts 

Rittenhouse Square itself is a very 
popular park, with its own distinct 
ambience and charisma. Over the 
decades, it has accommodated genera- 
tions of little children, who come with 
their mothers or nannys to climb on 
the Albert Laelle statues of the goat, 
the lion and the frog. Young lovers 
and high school students strum their 
guitars along the edge of the shaded 
pool. Older bench sitters enjoy the 
warmth of the sun as they watch the 
passing businessmen and career girls 
going to lunch, or shoppers on their 
way to the elegant stores lining Wal 
nut Street or to the “Parisian” sights 
of South 20th Street 

Long a civic and cultural center of 
the neighborhood, the square spon 
sors many traditional annual events 
In the Spring there is the Easter 
Promenade and the May Flower Mart, 
when the Square blossoms with col 


orful canopied booths selling flowers 





The Academy of Music, top, ablaze with light for an evening concert. Statue of Ben Franklin 
lower right, awaits visitors in the Franklin Institute, located near the Art Museum, lower left 


plants, home-baked goods and crafts. 
Summer brings the Clothesline Ex- 
hibit of Art and, on week nights, free 
open-air concerts, operas and ballet 
performances. 

The Curtis Institute of Music, across 
the street at 18th and Locust, is a 
world renowned conservatory whose 
Leonard 
A block 


away is the Philadelphia Art Alliance 


famous graduates include 


Bernstein and Anna Motta 


in the former Wetherill mansion — a 

delightful museum to wander in 
While not strictly a Rittenhouse 

attraction, 


Square Philadelphia’s 


Antique Row, along Pine from 7th to 


12th Streets, is a must for the collec 
tor. Here you'll find shop after shop 
of rare and beautiful antiques of all 


eras and description 


And there’s still more to see 


The Franklin 
. Washing 


The Liberty Train 
Mint 


ton Crossing State Park 


Valley Forge 


I ongwood 
and so much, much more 


that hasn't even been mentioned 


Gardens 
Come home this year. Come cele 
brate America’s birthday where it all 


began. In Philadelphia 1976 the 


Bicentennial city @ 


Coming to Philadelphia . . . 


The 4lst International 
Eucharistic Congress 


ORE than one million Chris- 

tians from throughout the Unit- 
ed States and from nations around the 
world are expected to gather in Phil- 
adelphia from August | through 8 
for the 41st International Eucharistic 
Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This Congress is expected to 
bring more visitors to Philadelphia 
during America’s Bicentennial year 
than any other event. 

Highlight of the week-long series of 
spiritual and humanitarian assemblies 
in the “City of Brotherly Love” is a 
hoped-for visit by His Holiness Pope 
Pius VI. Spokesmen for the Eucharis- 
tic Congress stress, however, that if 
the Pope’s health permits him to 
travel to the Eucharistic Congress in 
Philadelphia this summer, it is his 
wish to come only as a pilgrim and 
not as an exalted personage. The visit 
would be the first time the Pontiff 
has come to the United States since 
his address to the United Nations in 
New York in 1965. 

The impact of the Congress will be 
felt throughout Philadelphia, which 
has one of the largest Catholic popu- 
lations of any city in the country. The 
historic Cathedral of Saints Peter and 
Paul will be the setting for the open- 
ing of the Congress at noon on Sun- 
day, August 1. And, that same 
evening, more than 100,000 worship- 
ers are expected to take part in a 
candlelight procession in the heart of 
the city — up Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way to the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. There, outdoor devotional serv- 
ices will be held on the Museum’s im- 
mense white steps. 

Each of Philadelphia’s three major 


sports stadiums—John F. Kennedy 
Stadium, Veterans Stadium, and The 
Spectrum — will be transformed into 
a “cathedral,” at which the Congress 
will celebrate most of its Masses and 
other religious services during the 
week. The stadiums are located on 
adjacent sites in South Philadelphia. 

Each day of the 4lst Eucharistic 
Congress, moreover, will be devoted 
to the world’s “hunger for spiritual 
and human needs.” 

For example, Monday, August 2 
will be Family Day, and will focus on 
the world’s hunger for food. That day, 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall will 
be the setting for a World Hunger 
Symposium and, later that evening, 
some 60,000 worshipers are expected 
to gather at Veterans Stadium to par- 
ticipate in a family devotional service. 

Tuesday — Suffering People’s Day— 
will focus on the hunger for freedom 
and justice. And that theme will be 
demonstrated dramatically when 
more than 50,000 people from all 
parts of the world gather at Veterans 
Stadium wearing the costumes of 
their native countries. Together, they 
will join in a Mass of Thanksgiving for 
freedom of worship, while praying 
for the extension of that freedom to 
all oppressed societies of the world. 

Thursday has been designated as 
Pilgrim People Day, focusing on ecu- 
menical fellowship throughout the 
world. That morning, a gathering at 
Independence Mall will honor Amer- 
ica’s contribution to religious fellow- 
ship. And that evening, a delegation 
of American Indians will offer a spe- 
cial Mass at Independence Mall, add- 
ing many of their own native rituals 


to the liturgy of the celebration. 

Later on Thursday, Convention 
Hall will be the setting for an ecu- 
menical service bringing together 
Christians of all denominations. 

Sunday, August 8, will mark the 
end of the 4lstInternational Eucha- 
ristic Congress. Some 300,000 wor- 
shipers are expected to gather at 
Kennedy Stadium for a special Mass 
that is only celebrated at the close of 
a Eucharistic Congress. If Pope Paul 
VI is able to attend the Congress, he 
will celebrate the Mass himself. 

The calling of Eucharistic Congress- 
es dates back to 1881, when a small 
gathering of Roman Catholics met at 
Lille, France. Over the years the 
Congress has grown in both impor- 
tance and numbers. The last Eucharis- 
tic Congress, held at Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1973, attracted more 
than a million participants. @ 





Historic Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul. 
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Do come visit us .. . 


Touring 
Franklin 
Center 
in ’/6! 


New exhibits in 

The Franklin Mint Museum 
will be ready for 
Bicentennial visitors 


HERE is much to see at Franklin 

Center, Pennsylvania. Much to see 
at The Franklin Mint—the world’s 
largest private mint. And much to see 
that’s brand new at The Franklin Mint 
Museum of Art—the most unique 
museum of its kind in the world. 

In fact, by the time you read this, 
the museum will have been updated 
with more than 30 new exhibits dis- 
playing the full range of important 
and exciting collectibles created by 
The Franklin Mint and its affiliates. 

So what better time to visit both 
The Franklin Mint and its Museum of 
Art than during this Bicentennial 
Spring and Summer, as America cel- 
ebrates its 200th birthday! 

Appropriately, a number of the 
new displays created by Franklin Mint 
Design Director Tim Carter and his 
museum staff are devoted to the 
American Bicentennial and feature 
Franklin Mint issues directly related 
to that historic event. 

One of the most dramatic, in fact, 
brings together outstanding issues 
from such Bicentennial-related series 
as The Bill of Rights and The American 
Flags of the Revolution ingots; the Bi- 
centennial histories of the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, and the Great 
Moments in the Life of George Washington 


i) 


and Great Women of the American Revo 
lution medal collections 

Another new section, designed to 
be of special interest to numismatists, 
is the “Hall of Coins,” featuring coin 
of the realm struck by The Franklin 
Mint for many of the world’s sover 
eign nations. Among the Proof coins 
now on display in the hall are the 
spectacular Panama 500 Balboa Gold 
Coin, one of the largest gold coins 
ever placed in circulation, and the 
recently-minted 200 Guilder Bicen- 
tennial Gold Coin of the Netherlands 
Antilles, the first 1976 coin issued by 
a foreign government honoring 
America’s Bicentennial. 

Perhaps the most exciting of all the 
new additions in The Franklin Mint 
Museum, however, is ‘Gallery II,” a 
totally new section located just off the 
entrance to the museum. Here, in a 
dramatically lighted area, museum 
visitors will find magnificent exam- 
ples of The Franklin Mint’s finest 
works of art in non-medallic forms. 

Bronze sculptures; collector's plates 
in sterling silver, pewter, fine porce- 
lain and full lead crystal; pewter 
sculptures such as The People of Colonial 
America and The Fighting Men of The 
American Revolution—all are now 
mounted in burnished-bronze display 
cases within “Gallery II.” 

Also to be seen in ‘Gallery II” are 
limited edition, leather-bound books 





Franklin Mint tour guides are ready to greet 
Bicentennial visitors to Franklin Center 


published by The Franklin Library, 
including many of The 100 Greatest 
Books of All Time 

Among the works of sculpture on 
display in ‘Gallery II’ —and one of 
the true highlights of the museum's 
exhibits — is The Great American Eagle, 
the sterling silver masterpiece by the 
magnificent American sculptor Gil- 
roy Roberts. It was one of just 200 
sculptures from this strictly limited 
edition that was presented to Pope 
Paul VI by President Ford during Mr 
Ford’s visit to the Vatican in 1975. 

Yet these are just some of the out- 
standing works of art now on display 
in The Franklin Mint Museum that 
Bicentennial Others 

newly-designed exhibits of 


await visitors. 
include 
works by Norman Rockwell that have 
been issued exclusively by The Frank- 
lin Mint, including his Favorite Mo- 
ments from Mark Twain ingot collection. 
Another special new section features 
popular medallic commemorative 
covers, such as those honoring the 
world’s great explorers and the dra- 
matic Partners in Space cover marking 


the historic link-up between the 
American Apollo and the Russian 
Soyuz spacecrafts. 


There have also been several new 
additions to the exhibits featuring the 
exceptional collections of art medals 
produced by the mint in recent years, 
including The 100 Greatest Masterpieces, 
The Genius of Leonardo da Vinci and The 
Genius of Michelangelo. 

Before leaving the museum, visitors 
will also have the opportunity of 
viewing a new color and sound show 
which portrays the panorama of 
America and will be able to browse 
through the museum’s gift shop 
(another gift shop is located off the 
second floor visitors’ lounge in the 
mint itself). There, they can acquire 
Franklin Mint works of art issued in 
open series and a number of non-proof 
specimens of coin of the realm that 
have been placed in circulation in 
their issuing countries. 

As fascinating as the new exhibits 
in the museum are, however, no trip 


to Franklin Center would be complete 
without a tour of The Franklin Mint 
itself! For there, Bicentennial visitors 
will learn the exciting story behind 
the creation of medals, coins and in- 
gots — from the original sculpture to 
the finished work. 

Their guided tour will also include 
an overhead view of the mint’s 
famous “Clean Room,” where the 
world’s finest Proof coins, medals and 
ingots are minted in an atmosphere 
that is as microscopically pure as that 
of an operating room. The tour will 
also include the showing of the mint’s 
award-winning color and sound mo- 
tion picture Of Art and Minting. 

And, for Members of The Franklin 
Mint Collectors Society, there is the 
Members’ private Club Room, where 
they can relax, visit with members of 
the Society staff and enjoy compli- 
mentary refreshments. The Club 


The Franklin Mint and its circular Museum nat Art are bathed in Spring sunshine. 
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Room, too, features displays of Frank- 
lin Mint issues — including beautiful 
examples of Furniture’ 
that have been custom-designed for 
Franklin Mint collectors. 

Travelers planning to visit the Phil- 
adelphia area during this Bicentennial 
year are urged to plan to spend part 
of their visit touring The Franklin 
Mint and its Museum of Art. The mint 
is located along U.S. Route 1, just 17 
miles southwest of downtown Phil- 
adelphia, in the heart of the beautiful 
Delaware Valley — within easy driv- 
ing distance from both the Pennsy]- 
vania and New Jersey Turnpikes. 

The Franklin Mint Museum is open 
year-round from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mon- 
days through Saturdays and from 
noon to 5 p.m. on Sundays. During the 
months of June through August, pub- 
lic tours of The Franklin Mint are con- 
ducted every fifteen minutes between 


“Collectors’ 
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9 and 10:30 a.m. and | and 3:30 p.m., 
Mondays through Fridays. Other 
months, tours are conducted every 
half-hour between the same hours. 

xk * 

If you have any questions concern- 
ing visits to The Franklin Mint and 
its Museum of Art simply call (215) 
459-6168 for further information. 6) 


Visitors to The Franklin Mint ‘‘on tour.” 








































140,000 Members — and going strong! 


The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 


Some extraordinary benefits for some very exceptional people 


Yo Gosia years after the founding of 
The Franklin Mint, a number of 
collectors from different parts of the 
country suggested to us— indepen- 
dently and almost simultaneously — 
that some sort of association be 
formed among enthusiasts of Frank- 
lin Mint issues. 

And so, in October of 1970, The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society was 
established. 

For a modest annual fee, Members 
of the Society would receive each 
month’s issue of the Almanac; would 
have the right to subscribe to some 
Franklin Mint offerings reserved ex- 
clusively for them, and would enjoy 
such other benefits as use of a private 
Members’ Club Room at the mint, 
special insurance coverage, advance 
notice of collectors’ meetings and, 
perhaps, the chance to take group 
vacation trips at discount rates. 

Each Member of the Society would 
also receive a special Member's medal 
bearing a portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and encased in a membership 
card. Here at the mint, we thought 
the idea was a good one. 

Apparently, so did collectors. For, 
in its very first full year, 82,413 per- 
sons, in this country and abroad, be- 


came Charter Members of The Frank- 
lin Mint Collectors Society. We then 
knew it was a good idea! 

And, in the past five years, that 
number has nearly doubled until — 
today — The Franklin Mint Collectors 
Society is the largest organized group 
of collectors in the world, with Mem- 
bers in each of the 50 United States 
and in more than 26 foreign countries. 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY 


~ 


Go 


Lee. 


IS A MEMBER OF THE FRANKLIN MINT 
COLLECTORS SOCIETY 


DEC 1976 


DATE OF EXPIRATION 





And yet size alone is perhaps the 
least distinguishing feature of The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society. For 
it is the Members themselves who make 
it unique. 

What kind of person joins The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society? 
People very much like yourself. In 
fact, some 140,000 of them— you may 
even be one of them — are reading this 
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issue of the Almanac right now. There are, of course, other advan- Exclusive use of the Society's own 
They include people from all walks tages to Collectors Society member- Club Room at The Franklin Mint. 
of life; people who have a sense of | ship besides the opportunity to During visits to the mint, Members 


Membership Form 





The Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society 


See page 25 for additional information. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society. I understand that | will receive a 
sterling silver Member’s medal encased in a special 
membership card, and that my society membership 
entitles me to all the benefits reserved for Members 
of The Franklin Mint Collectors Society — including 
a subscription to The Franklin Mint Almanac. 


Enter me as a Member for: 
(please check applicable box) 


C) One (1) year. (Dues: $12. — includes 
a one-year subscription to the Almanac.) 


C) Three (3) years. (Dues: $30. — includes 
a three-year subscription to the Almanac.) 


Dues remittance enclosed .......... $ 


Applications are subject to acceptance by The Franklin Mint 
Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery of your membership materials. 














Order Form 


Please send me the following: 
































THE FRANKLIN MINT 
or BICENTENNIAL MEDAL 
at $25. per medal.s..5 4.% -.., . see 





THE OFFICIAL 
INDEPENDENCE HALL 
BICENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE 

at $15, Hier igOls ooo. aes 


ary. 


Total of order $ 
Plus my state sales tax $ 
Total remittance enclosed $ 


All orders are subject to acceptance by The Franklin Mint. 
Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


See page 31 for additional information. 


Name 
Address __>__EE 


City 





State Zip Code 





FM Account No. 








Please use this envelope whether sending for the Bicentennial 
Medal, The Signing of the Declaration ingot and/or enrolling in 
the Collectors Society. Please make your check payable to The 
Franklin Mint. 





The Franklin Mint is the world’s !argest private mint. It is not 
affiliated with the U.S. Mint or any other government agency. 
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Collectors Society 
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The Franklin Mint 


Your opportunity to acquire 
Bicentennial Medal 
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issue of the Almanac right now. 

They include people from all walks 
of life; people who have a sense of 
history and respect for country; ap- 
preciate enduring values, and who 
revel in the collector’s “thrill of dis- 
covery.” In short, they are people who 
love beautiful things. 

And why do these exceptional peo- 
ple join the Collectors Society? Be- 
cause, from the very beginning, the 
Society has kept faith with its Mem- 
bers. And because it has exceeded, by 
far, its own expectations. 

Starting in 1971, its first full year 
of existence, the Society has offered 
its Members a great number of exqui- 
site works of art that were reserved 
exclusively for them. In fact, through 
March of this year, The Franklin Mint 
has created a total of 42 issues — both 
single pieces and collections — that 
have been available only to Collectors 
Society Members. 

They have included such memora- 
ble works as Italian sculptor Pietro 
Montana’s Vita Christi (The Life of 
Christ) medal collection; American 
medallist James Ferrell's Call to Battle 
— April 1775 medal; The Franklin 
Mint’s annual Mother’s Day com- 
memorative medals and its first Love 
Token medal, as well as The Genius of 
Benjamin Franklin and the gold on 
sterling silver versions of Great Mo- 
ments in the Life of George Washington and 
The Genius of Thomas Jefferson medal 
collections. 

In addition, Collectors Society 
Members alone have received advance 
notice of many new Franklin Mint of- 
ferings, as well as special reduced 
prices on such useful reference books 
as Limited Editions of The Franklin Mint, 
the independently published Guide- 
book to Franklin Mint Issues, and the 
bound volumes of the Almanac. 


There are, of course, other advan- 
tages to Collectors Society member- 
ship besides the opportunity to 
subscribe to Franklin Mint issues. 
Some of them include: 


Advance notice through the pages of 
the Almanac—and often by direct 
mail — of collector exhibits and con- 
ventions being held near Members 
homes, many of which are attended 
by Franklin Mint staff members and 
national representatives. 


An annual gift from the Collectors 
Society which, this year, will take the 
form of a richly-ornamented collector's 
bookmark of genuine leather bearing 
the portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
that serves as the emblem of the So- 
ciety. And, of course, each year Mem- 
bers receive a sterling silver medal 
bearing the portrait of Franklin and 
encased in a special membership card. 


Low cost insurance coverage of 
Franklin Mint collections, made avail- 
able exclusively to Collectors Society 
Members through the prestigious un- 
derwriting firm of Lloyd’s of London. 


The opportunity to join with other 
Society Members on low-cost vaca- 
tion trips conducted by Thomas Cook, 
Inc., the world’s largest travel agency. 
More than 3000 Society Members 
and their guests have enjoyed these 
collector-oriented vacations during 
the past five years, traveling to such 
far-away places as England, Mexico, 
Spain, Jamaica, Barbados, Mar- 
tinique and the Bahamas. The Soci- 
ety’s 1976 trip is scheduled to begin 
on April 30, when more than 250 
Members and guests are to depart 
from Los Angeles International Air- 
port for an 11-day ‘Hawaiian Holi- 
day” on the major islands of America’s 
50th state. 


Exclusive use of the Society’s own 
Club Room at The Franklin Mint. 
During visits to the mint, Members 
can relax in their private “collector’s 
living room,” a handsomely-decorated 
lounge where they are served com- 
plimentary refreshments, meet with 
Society staff members and learn in- 
teresting ways in which to use Frank- 
lin Mint issues to enhance the beauty 
of their own homes. 


Finally, there is the Almanac itself, 
the Society's official monthly maga- 
zine. This professionally written and 
edited journal contains a wide range 
of features relating to collector in- 
terests, plus fascinating inside stories 
about forthcoming Franklin Mint is- 
sues, and articles about the men and 
women at the mint who create those 
issues. Indeed, many Society Mem- 
bers say the Almanac alone is reason 
enough for joining The Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society. 


Those are just some of the reasons 
why more than 140,000 established 
Franklin Mint collectors have joined 
the Collectors Society over the past 
five years. 


Your opportunity to join now 


And now, you too can share in all the 
benefits of Collectors Society mem- 
bership. To take advantage of the 
special offerings and reduced prices 
that, in each of the past five years, 
have totaled far more than the cost of 
membership. To join with others who 
share your love of beauty and interest 
in collecting. To take part in the va- 
cation trips and to receive the Alma- 
nac every month of the year. 

If you are not yet a Member of The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society, you 
may join today by using the reply en- 
velope inserted here. @ 
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Coming to Philadelphia .. . 


Interphil76 


ORE than 100,000 stamp col- 

lectors from the United States 
and from around the world are ex- 
pected to gather at Philadelphia's 
Civic Center from May 29 through 
June 6 for “Interphil ‘76 — the finest 
international philatelic exposition 
ever held in the world. 

“Interphil ‘76 —only the seventh 
such exhibition ever held in the Unit- 
ed States — has been officially author- 
ized by the world governing body of 
philatelics, Federation Internationale de 
Philatelic. And more postal administra- 
tions will be represented at “Interphil 
'76" than at any other international 
stamp exposition ever held. 

Plans for “Interphil '76” began ten 
years ago when a group of far-sighted 
stamp collectors from the United 
States approached the American Phil- 
atelic Society in 1966 with the idea 
of having the international philatelic 
exhibition in Philadelphia during 
America’s Bicentennial year. 

Those years of planning began to 
bear fruit in January when the United 
States Postal Service used a unique 
method to announce “Interphil '76.” 
At that time, the Postal Service issued 
the official “Interphil ‘76” commemo- 
rative stamp. And the face of that red, 
white, and blue stamp told collectors 
throughout the world that the exhibi- 
tion would be held May 29 to June 6 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of “Interphil ‘76” is 
twofold. First, it is designed to dem- 
onstrate to visitors how collecting 
postage stamps enriches the collector 
with a knowledge of the world and 
its cultures. Second, it will permit 
American collectors to meet fellow 


} 
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stamp enthusiasts from abroad; to ex- 
change ideas, and to examine collec- 
the highest quality from 
many nations of the world. 


tions of 


Those objectives will be accom- 
plished in many ways during the 
week-long exhibition. For example: 

Sixty educational programs will be 
conducted at the Civic Center during 
the week. Open to the public without 
charge, these programs have been de- 
signed to enhance both the beginner 
and the veteran collector’s knowledge 
of all aspects of stamp collecting. 

Five hundred collectors from 45 
countries will display their private 
collections, many including some of 
the rarest stamps in the world. Esti- 
mated to be worth a total of some 
$250,000,000, the displays will be in 
competition for valuable prizes. Solid 
18kt gold, silver and bronze medals 
— all struck by The Franklin Mint — 
will be awarded to the winners by an 
international jury of philatelic experts 
from more than 20 nations. 

The “Interphil ‘76” committee 
sponsored an international contest 
last Fall to select a different cancel- 
lation design for each day of the show. 
More than 1,000 amateur and pro- 
fessional entries were received. A 
panel of well-known philatelists chose 
the best designs and the winners will 
be “Guest of the Day” at “Interphil 
'76" on the day the winner's cancella- 
tion design is used. 

Finally, an Official Medallic Com- 
memorative Cover will be issued by 
the “Interphil '76” committee to hon- 
or the international exhibition. The 
cover will feature a specially-designed 
cachet created by The Franklin Phila- 


telic Society and will contain the of- 
ficial ‘‘Interphil ‘76’ commemorative 
medal struck in solid sterling silver by 
The Franklin Mint. It will also carry 
the Official United States Postal Serv- 
ice “Interphil ‘76’ Commemorative 
Stamp and will bear the Official 
Opening Day of “Interphil ‘76” 
Cancellation. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society and 
The Franklin Mint have undertaken 
the design of this cachet and the pro- 
duction of this medal as a non-profit 
venture to help the “Interphil '76” 
committee meet the costs involved in 
funding the exhibition. 

For those collectors who wish to 
take part in this historic event, the 
Philadelphia Civic Center is located at 
34th Street and Civic Center Boule- 
vard in Center City Philadelphia. 
There is an admission charge of $2 for 
the exhibition itself, but all educa- 
tional programs are free to the public. 

In the coming months, Franklin 
Mint collectors will receive more in- 
formation about both “Interphil ‘76” 
and the Official Medallic Commemo- 


rative Cover. @ 





The ultramodern Philadelphia Civic Center 


Recent Issues 





OF THE FRANKLIN MINT 


This department normally lists some of the many interesting 
medals, coins and other collector's items recently created by 
The Franklin Mint. For this special Bicentennial issue of the 
Almanac, however, the department's contents have been 

expanded to give some idea of the scope and diversity of the 
fine works of art made available to Franklin Mint collectors. 


In addition, because of their great significance in this 
Bicentennial year, two of the issues shown are still available 
to collectors. They are The Franklin Mint Bicentennial Medal and 
The Signers of the Declaration commemorative ingot. Information 
about these two issues can be found on page 31, and an order 


his rights to one of these series. For details about obtaining 
relinquished rights to a particular series, please write to 
Collector Information, The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania 19091. 


Information on the size and limits of each edition is published 
annually in the reference catalog Limited Editions of The Franklin 
Mint. Individual collectors who wish to obtain such information 
for any new Franklin Mint issue before publication of the 
annual catalog may do so by sending their requests, along with 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to the Editor of the Almanac 


form is inserted opposite page 24. 


for that issue. 


Proprietary series of The Franklin Mint, usually issued over 


a period of months or years, are normally sold by advance 
subscription only. Occasionally, a subscriber will relinquish 


PNC-75-G1 / The 1975 Panama Five Hundred 
Balboa Gold Coin An official monetary coin 
of the Republic of Panama, the 1975 Panama 
Five Hundred Balboa Gold Coinis one of the largest 
gold coins in circulation anywhere in the world. 
It was issued by the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Panama to commemorate the 500th an- 
niversary of the birth of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
discoverer of the Pacific Ocean and first Gover- 
nor of Panama. The obverse depicts Balboa at 
the moment he first sighted the Pacific Ocean, 
while the reverse bears Panama’s National 
Coat of Arms. Designer: James Ferrell. Sculptors: 
Vincent Miller and Gilroy Roberts. Size: 45mm. 
Weight: 41.7 grams. Proof Edition: 900/1000 
fine gold. Brilliant Uncirculated Edition: 900/1000. 


subject to change. 





MPI-115 / Philadelphia Orchestra 75th An- 
niversary Medal The obverse of this historic 
commemorative, the Philadelphia Orchestra 75th 
Anniversary Medal, portrays Maestro Eugene 
Ormandy as he lifts his baton to conduct the 
world-famous Philadelphia Orchestra in Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The opening bars 
of the symphony provide the background for 
the scene. The reverse bears the orchestra’s coat 
of arms and the anniversary dates. Struck by 
The Franklin Mint, one specimen of the medal 
was minted in solid 18-karat gold for presen- 
tation to Maestro Ormandy, while a single 
Franklin Bronze specimen was minted for each 
current member of the orchestra. A limited 
sterling silver Proof edition is also being made 
available to collectors at a price of $75. per 
medal until the limit of 1000 medals is reached. 
Information about this edition can be obtained 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
230 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 19102. Designer: Mark Aron. Sculptor: 
Charles Ross. Size: 45mm. Proof Editions: 18kt 
gold, sterling silver, bronze. 


no earlier than 90 days after the subscription deadline date 


Catalog numbers for all issues shown are preliminary and are 





HMS-25 / A Sunday Afternoon on the Grande 
Jatte This celebrated painting by the famed 
French impressionistic painter George Seurat, 
which now hangs in the Chicago Art Institute, 
is the subject of the twenty-fifth medal in The 
100 Greatest Masterpieces collection. The medals 
are issued by The Franklin Mint to honor the 
world’s one hundred most valued art treasures. 
Although a member of the Impressionist school, 
Seurat invariably sought a more rational order 
in his paintings than the mere subjective re- 
flection of the visible world. Thus, the strollers 
seem geometrically fixed like solemn sentinels, 
endowing this scene almost with the perma- 
nence of a monument. Sculptor: Richard Ren- 
ninger. Size: 51mm. Proof Edition: gold on 
sterling. Regular Edition: sterling silver. 
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triot Thoma: 


Thomas Jefferson 


Jeffer 


White’ by 


issue in the series 


The Schooner ‘William IL 
first 


HSA-] 
Alan Jay Gaines Th« 
f four Historic Ships of America etchings created 
by Alan Jay Gaines exclusively for The Franklin 
Mint Gallery of American Art 
scl William L. White 


four-masted 


depicts the 


One Gaines 


etching 
portrays this first schooner in a 
picturesque New England harbor setting of the 


late 19th century. Also depicted are shipwrights 


working it he time-honored New England 
hipbuilding tradition, as they construct a new 
vessel at dockside. The artist has hand-signed 
id dat each etching to indicate that he has 
ide a detailed inspection of the fi ished work 


Double matted and 


mounted ina black and gol 





RAE-1 / The Great American Eagle Thisorig 
inal sculpture by Gilroy Roberts portrays The 
Great American Eagle, the majestic bird that wa 
selected by Congress in 1782 as « 

symbol. Individually hand-cas d 1m 
finished, this work was issued in s g \ 

and in bronze, with a limit of just 200 s« 


in silver and 2000 in bronze. Each sculpture 


serially mbered and bears Robert's pers 
signature mark. Measuring approx 
inches in height and 19 inches from wing 
to wing tip, The Great American Eagle 
largest sculpt re ever issu¢ y Ti t s 
Mint. The ilver edit + 
troy ounces of sterling silver he base is sol 
hardwood with an ebony fir rhe sculpt 
stands |! inches high ! J 

from wing tip to wing t 


Vey ee 
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CBM-4 / Journeyto Bethlehem “And Joseph 
also went ... unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem ... with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child.” Luke 2:4,5. The 
1975 Christmas in Bethlehem Medallic Cachet honors 
the momentous journey of Mary and Joseph to 
Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus. The medal 
depicts Mary and Joseph on the road to Beth- 
lehem. The cover, which bears the official 1975 
Christmas postmark of the City of Bethlehem, 
features a cachet design showing the ancient 
city of Christ’s birth as it may have looked 
nearly 2,000 years ago. The stamp features a 
scene of the Holy Land. Sculptor: William 


Shoyer. Size: 39mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


PFD-1 / ‘The Spirit of ‘76’. The first Post- 
masters of America Philatelic First Day Cover 
commemorates the irrepressible spirit of 1776 
that led to the winning of American independ- 
ence. The horizontal strip of three stamps fea- 
tures the famous painting “The Spirit of '76,” 
created by Archibald Willard a century ago in 
recognition of the Centennial of the American 
Revolution. The three stamps combine to show 
the two drummers and single fifer portrayed in 
Willard’s work as they rally American troops 
to victory. The cachet design is an original work 
by the noted artist Norman Rockwell. 


GAM-4 / Paul Revere The heroic nighttime 
ride of American patriot Paul Revere — to warn 
the Massachusetts countryside of the British 
advance on Lexington and Concord —is the 
subject of the fourth ingot in The 100 Greatest 
Americans collection. This famous gallop, so 
widely celebrated in American literature and 
folklore, is only one of the many contributions 
made by Paul Revere in shaping the destiny of 
America. One of the leading American silver- 
smiths of his day, Revere also served as official 
courier between leaders of the struggle for in- 
dependence in Boston and the Second Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia. Sculptor: 
James Ferrell. Weight: 500 grains. Proof Edition: 
sterling silver, bronze. Regular Edition: bronze. 


HGB-13 / Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
by Lewis Carroll One of the most famous 
books ever written for children of all ages, 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland is the thirteenth 
work issued in The Franklin Library’s collection 
of the 100 Greatest Books of All Time. Lewis Car- 
roll’s brilliant and fascinating tale of Alice’s 
adventures was written in 1862 while Carroll 
was a fellow at Oxford University, and an em- 
bellished version was printed in America three 
years later. This Franklin Library limited edi- 
tion contains authentic reproductions of the 
original illustrations for the book done by Sir 
John Tenniel. The book is bound in top-grain 
leather of a deep golden tone, with ornamen- 
tation in 24-karat gold. The pages also are edged 
in gold, and the end sheets are of imported 
moiré fabric. Issued only to subscribers to The 
100 Greatest Books of All Time collection. 





FMR-| / Rifleman, Thompson’s Pennsylvania 
Rifle Battalion The first pewter sculpture in 
The Fighting Men of the American Revolution collec- 
tion, issued by The Bicentennial Council of the 
Thirteen Original States, portrays a rifleman 
from Thompson's Pennsylvania Rifle Battalion. 
These rugged frontiersmen from the hinterlands 
of Pennsylvania were famed for their self- 
reliance and deadly marksmanship and became 
one of the most respected fighting forces in the 
American War for Independence. The sculp- 
tures in this strictly limited collection were cre- 
ated by the distinguished American artists 
William Imrie and Clyde Risley — both Fellows 
of the Company of Military Historians — and 
were available by advance subscription only. 
Approximate Height: 4% inches. 





INH-1 / Indian Hunter The first Western 
bronze three-dimensional sculpture ever issued 


by The Franklin Mint, the /ndian Hunter captures 





he breathtaking instant 
dian brave releases an arrow at 


by one of the most celebrated sculptors of the 


nis prey. Created 


American West—John Weaver — the sculpture 
also portrays the incredible coordination be 
tween the Indian and his horse the legend 


ny between man and beast that made 





e Plains Indian the most accornplished hunter 

American history. Sculptor: John Weaver 
Height: 10 inches. Length: 12 inches. A Single 
Limited Edition: bronze. Issued only to estab 
hed Franklin Mint Collectors 


WPI-5 / Brandywine Battlefield The final 


sue in a series of five annual collector's silver 
ites designed by James Wyeth is the artist's 
eT il tribute to our nation’s Bicentennial 
W yet! yme in the Brandywine River Valley 
The Franklin Mint, is located nea! 
Brandywine Battlefield where 
c troop ttempted to halt the Brit 
I n pr Septen be 
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A unique 
medallic tribute to our 
nation's Bicentennial 


BCM-|1 The Franklin Mint Bicentennial 
Medal k M 
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Collectors may acquire the bronze 
edition of The Franklin Mint 
Bicentennial Medal by using the 
order form opposite page 24. 


The Official 
Independence Hall 
Bicentennial 
Commemorative 


SDI-1 / The Signing of the Declaration The 
most 


tory of the 


ment ir } ) ‘ xr hi 
important document in the 200-year Nis 





United States, adopted at Independ 
ence Hall in Philadelphia on July 4, 177 


Declaration of Independence. This work, The 


6, is the 
Signing of the Declaration Bicentennial commemo 
rative ingot, was inspired by John Trumbull’s 


world-famous painting and is an official issue 


of the Independence Hall Association. Struck 
by The Franklin Mint, the ingot portrays all 48 
of the figures in Trumbull’s painting. The re 


: 1) 
verse bears the etched signatures of all 56 





signers of the Declaration of Independence 
And each commemorative ingot Is Issued In a 
custom-designed hardwood frame. Sculptor 
Ernest Lauser. Surface Area: 7 square inches 


Weight: 2000 grains. Proof Edition: .999 tine Ss! 


ver (edition closed; available 


scription only). Anmnque Edition: tine pewter 


Antique Price $| > each 

Collectors may acquire the pewter 
edition of The Signing of the 
Declaration by using the order form 


opposite Page 24 


SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 
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